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CHAPTER 


Fifteenth-Century Art in Northern Europe 


Fifteenth-century Europe saw the emergence of wealthy 
merchants whose rise to power was fueled by individual 
accomplishment, rather than hereditary succession within 
noble families. Certainly Giovanni Arnolfini—the pasty 
gentleman with the extravagant hat in this double portrait 
(fig. 19-l) —earned, rather than inherited, the right to have 
himself and his wife recorded by renowned artist Jan van 
Eyck. It was the wealth and connections he made as an Ital¬ 
ian cloth merchant providing luxury fabrics to the Burgun¬ 
dian court that put him in the position to commission such a 
precious picture, in which both patron and painter are iden¬ 
tified with conspicuous clarity. Giovanni’s face looks more 
like a personal likeness than anything we have seen since 
ancient Rome, and not only did Jan van Eyck inscribe his 
name above the convex mirror (“Jan van Eyck was here, 
1434”) but his personal painting style also carries the stamp 
of authorship. The doll-like face of the woman standing next 
to Giovanni is less individualized. Has she lifted her skirt over 
her belly so she can follow Giovanni, who has taken her by 
the hand? Or are most modern observers correct in assuming 
that she is pregnant? This painting is full of mysteries. 

The precise identity of the couple is still open to scholarly 
debate. And is this a wedding, a betrothal, or perhaps security 
for a shady financial deal? Recently it has been interpreted 
as a memorial to a beloved wife lost to death, perhaps in 


childbirth. Only the wealth of the couple is beyond dispute. 
They are surrounded by luxury objects: lavish bed hangings, 
sumptuous chandelier, precious oriental carpet, rare oranges, 
not to mention their extravagant clothing. The man wears 
a fur-lined, silk velvet heuque (sleeveless overgarment). The 
woman’s gown not only employs more costly wool fabric 
than necessary to cover her slight body; the elaborate cut- 
work decoration and white fur lining of her sleeves is an 
ostentatious indicator of cost. In fact, the painting itself— 
probably hung in the couple’s home—was an object of con¬ 
siderable value. 

Even within its secular setting, however, the picture 
resonated with sacred meaning. The Church still provided 
spiritual grounding for men and women of the Renais¬ 
sance. The crystal prayer beads hanging next to the convex 
mirror imply the couple’s piety, and the mirror itself—a 
symbol of the all-seeing eye of God—is framed with a cir¬ 
cular cycle of scenes from Christ’s Passion. A figure of St. 
Margaret—protector of women in childbirth—is carved at 
the top of a post in the highbacked chair beside the bed, 
and the perky Affenpinscher in the foreground may be more 
than a pet. Dogs served as symbols of fidelity and also have 
funerary associations, but choosing a rare, ornamental breed 
for inclusion here may have been yet another opportunity to 
express wealth. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 


19.1 Analyze how Flemish painters gave scrupulous 
attention to describing the textures and luminosity of 
objects in the natural world and in domestic interiors, 
as well as having an extraordinary interest in evoking 
human likeness in portraits. 

19.2 Uncover the complex symbolic meanings that 
saturated both settings and subjects of northern 
European paintings. 


19.3 Explore the ways in which northern European 
paintings of the fifteenth century captured in concrete 
form the spiritual visions of their meditating donors. 

19.4 Investigate the emergence of printing as a major 
pictorial medium. 


((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 

Revitalized civic life and economic growth in the late fourteenth 
century gave rise to a prosperous middle class that supported 
scholarship, literature, and the arts. Their patronage resulted in the 
explosion of learning and creativity that we call the Renaissance 
(French for “rebirth”)—a term that was assigned to this period by 
later historians. 

A major manifestation of the Renaissance in northern Europe 
was a growing and newly intense interest in the natural world 
manifested in the close observation and detailed recording of 
nature. Artists depicted birds, plants, and animals with breathtak¬ 
ing descriptive accuracy. They applied the same scrutiny to people 
and objects, modeling forms with light and shadow to give them 
the semblance of three-dimensionality. These carefully described 
subjects were situated into spatial settings, applying an intuitive 
perspective system by diminishing their scale as they receded into 
the distance. In the portrayal of landscapes—which became a 
northern specialty—artists used atmospheric perspective in which 
distant elements appear increasingly indistinct and less colorful as 
they approach the background. The sky, for instance, becomes 
paler near the horizon and the distant landscape turns bluish-gray. 

One aspect of the desire for accurate visual depictions of 
the natural world was a new interest in individual personalities. 
Fifteenth-century portraits have an astonishingly lifelike quality, 
combining careful—sometimes seemingly unflattering—surface 
description with an uncanny sense of vitality. Indeed, the indi¬ 
vidual becomes important in every sphere. More names of artists 
survive from the fifteenth century, for example, than in the entire 
span from the beginning of the Common Era to the year 1400, and 
some artists begin regularly to sign their work. 

The new power of cities in Flanders and the greater Neth¬ 
erlands (present-day Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) 
(map 19-1) provided a critical tension and balance with the tradi¬ 
tional powers of royalty and the Church. Increasingly, the urban 
lay public sought to express personal and civic pride by sponsoring 
secular architecture, sculptured monuments, or paintings directed 
toward the community. The commonsense values of the mer¬ 
chants formed a solid underpinning for the Northern Renaissance, 
but their influence remained intertwined with the continuing 
power of the Church and the royal and noble courts. Giovanni 
Arnolfmi’s success at commerce and negotiation provided the 
funding for his extraordinary double portrait (see fig. 19-1), but he 
was able to secure the services of Jan van Eyck only with the coop¬ 
eration of the duke of Burgundy. 

ART FOR THE FRENCH DUCAL 
COURTS 

The dukes of Burgundy (controlling present-day east-central 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) were the 
most powerful rulers in northern Europe for most of the fifteenth 


century. Their domain encompassed not only Burgundy itself but 
also the Flemish and Netherlandish centers of finance and trade, 
including the thriving cities of Ghent, Bruges, Tournai, and Brus¬ 
sels. The major seaport, Bruges, was the commercial center of 
northern Europe, rivaling the Italian city-states of Florence, Milan, 
and Venice as an economic hub. In the late fourteenth century, 
Burgundian Duke Philip the Bold (r. 1363-1404) had acquired 
territory in the Netherlands—including the politically desir¬ 
able region of Flanders—by marrying the daughter of the Flem¬ 
ish count. Though dukes Philip the Bold of Burgundy, Jean of 
Berry, and Louis of Anjou were brothers of King Charles V of 
France, their interests rarely coincided. Even the threat of a com¬ 
mon enemy, England, during the Hundred Years’ War was not a 
strong unifying factor, since Burgundy and England were often 
allied because of common financial interests in Flanders. 

While the French king held court in Paris, the dukes held 
even more splendid courts in their own cities. The dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Berry (central France), not the king in Paris, were the 
real arbiters of taste. Especially influential was Jean, duke of Berry, 
who commissioned many works from Flemish and Netherlandish 
painters in the fashionable International Gothic style. 

This new, composite style emerged in the late fourteenth cen¬ 
tury from the multicultural papal court in Avignon in southern 
France, where artists from Italy, France, and Flanders worked side by 
side. The International Gothic style became the prevailing manner 
of late fourteenth-century Europe. It is characterized by slender, 
gracefully posed figures whose delicate features are framed by 
masses of curling hair and extraordinarily complex headdresses. 
Noble men and women wear rich brocaded and embroidered fab¬ 
rics and elaborate jewelry. Landscape and architectural settings are 
miniaturized; however, details of nature—leaves, flowers, insects, 
birds—are rendered in nearly microscopic detail. Spatial recession is 
represented by rising tiled floors in rooms that are open to view like 
stage sets, by fanciful mountains and meadows with high horizon 
lines, and by progressive diminution in the size of receding objects 
and by atmospheric perspective. Artists and patrons preferred light, 
bright colors and a liberal use of gold in manuscript and panel paint¬ 
ings, tapestries, and polychromed sculpture. International Gothic 
was so appealing that it endured well into the fifteenth century. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE FOR THE 
CHARTREUSE DE CHAMPMOL 

One of Philip the Bold’s most lavish projects was the Carthusian 
monastery, or chartreuse (“charterhouse”), at Champmol, outside 
Dijon, his Burgundian capital city. Land was acquired in 1377 
and 1383, and construction began in 1385. The monastic church 
was intended to house the family’s tombs, and the monks were 
expected to pray continuously for the souls of Philip and his fam¬ 
ily. Carthusian monasteries were particularly expensive to main¬ 
tain because Carthusian monks did not provide for themselves by 
farming or other physical work but were dedicated exclusively to 
prayer and solitary meditation. 
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MAP 19-1 • 

FIFTEENTH- 
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The dukes of 
Burgundy—whose 
territory included much 
of present-day Belgium 
and Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and eastern 
France—became the 
cultural and political 
leaders of western 
Europe. Their major 
cities of Bruges (Belgium) 
and Dijon (France) 
were centers of art 
and industry as well 
as politics. 
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MELCHIOR BROEDERLAM The duke ordered a magnificent 
carved and painted altarpiece (see “Altars and Altarpieces,” page 
566) for the Chartreuse de Champmol. The interior of the altar- 
piece, carved and gilded by Jacques de Baerze, depicts scenes of 
the Crucifixion flanked by the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Entombment. The exteriors of the protective shutters of this 
triptych were covered not by carvings but by two paintings 
by Melchior Broederlam (active 1381—1410) showing scenes 
from the life of the Virgin and the infancy of Christ (fig. 19-2). 


Broederlam situates his closely observed, International-Style fig¬ 
ures within fanciful miniature architectural and landscape settings. 
His lavish use of brilliantly seductive colors foregrounds one of 
the features that made International Gothic so popular. 

The archangel Gabriel greets Mary while she is at prayer. 
She sits in a Gothic room with a back door leading into the dark 
interior of a Romanesque rotunda that symbolizes the Temple of 
Jerusalem as a repository of the Old Law. According to legend, 
Mary was an attendant in the Temple prior to her marriage to 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Altars and Altarpieces 


The altar in a Christian church symbolizes both the table of Jesus’ Last 
Supper and the tombs of Christ and the saints. As a table, the altar is 
the site where priests celebrate Mass. And as a tomb, it traditionally 
contained a relic before the Reformation, placed in a reliquary on the 
altar, beneath the floor on which the altar rests, or even enclosed within 
the altar itself. 

Altarpieces are painted or carved constructions placed at the back 
of or behind the altar so that altar and altarpiece appear visually to 
be joined. By the fifteenth century, important altarpieces had evolved 
into large and elaborate architectural structures filled with images and 
protected by movable wings that function like shutters. An altarpiece 
can sit on a base, called a predella. A winged altarpiece can be a 
diptych, in which two panels are hinged together; a triptych, in which 
two wings fold over a center section, forming a diptych when closed; 
or a polyptych, consisting of many panels. 



diptych triptych altar and polyptych altarpiece 


Joseph. The tiny enclosed garden and conspicuous pot of lilies are 
symbols of Mary’s virginity. In International Gothic fashion, both 
the interior and exterior of the building are shown, and the floors 
are tilted up at the back to give clear views of the action. Next, 
in the Visitation, just outside the temple walls, the now-pregnant 
Mary greets her older cousin Elizabeth, who will soon give birth 
to John the Baptist. 

On the right shutter is the Presentation in the Temple. Mary 
and Joseph have brought the newborn Jesus to the Temple for 
his redemption as a first-born son and for Mary’s purification, 
where Simeon takes the baby in his arms to bless him (Luke 2:25— 
32). At the far right, the Holy Family flees to Egypt to escape 
King Herod’s order that all Jewish male infants be killed. The 
family travels along treacherous terrain similar to that in the 
Visitation scene, where a path leads the viewers’ eyes up from 
the foreground and into the distance along a rising ground 
plane. Broederlam has created a sense of light and air around his 
solid figures. Anecdotal details drawn from the real world are 
scattered throughout the pictures—a hawk flies through the 
golden sky, the presented baby looks anxiously back at his 
mother, and Joseph drinks from a flask and carries the family 
belongings in a satchel over his shoulder on the journey to Egypt. 
The statue of a pagan god, visible at the upper right, breaks and 
tumbles from its pedestal as the Christ Child approaches. A new 
era dawns and a new religion replaces the old, among both Jews 
and gentiles. 


CLAUS SLUTER Flemish sculptor Jean de Marville (active 
1366-1389) initially directed the decoration of the Chartreuse, 
and when he died in 1389, he was succeeded by his talented assis¬ 
tant Claus Sluter (c. 1360—1406), from Haarlem, in Holland. Slut¬ 
er’s distinctive work survives in a monumental WELL OF MOSES 
carved for the main cloister (fig. 19-3), begun in 1395 and left 
unfinished at Sluter’s death. 

The design of this work was complex. A pier rose from the 
water to support a large free-standing figure of Christ on the cross, 
mourned by the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalen, and John the Evan¬ 
gelist. Forming a pedestal for this Crucifixion group at the viewers’ 
eye level are life-size stone figures from the Hebrew Bible who 
Christians believe foretold the coming of Christ: Moses, David, 
and the prophets Jeremiah, Zachariah, Daniel, and Isaiah. This 
concept may have been inspired by contemporary mystery plays, 
in which prophets foretell and explain events of Christ’s Passion. 
Sluter’s patriarchs and prophets are distinct individuals, physically 
and psychologically. Moses’ sad old eyes blaze out from a memo¬ 
rable face entirely covered with a fine web of wrinkles. Even his 
horns are wrinkled. (These horns are traditional attributes based 
on a mistranslation of Exodus 34:29-35 in the Latin Vulgate Bible, 
where the rays of light radiating from Moses’ face become horns.) 
A mane of curling hair and beard cascades over his heavy shoulders 
and chest, and an enormous cloak envelops his body. Beside him 
stands David, in the voluminous robes of a medieval king, the very 
personification of nobility 
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19-2 • Melchior Broederlam ANNUNCIATION, VISITATION, PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE, 
AND FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 

Exterior of the wings of the altarpiece of the Chartreuse de Champmol. 1393-1399. Oil on wood panel, 5'5 3 /4" x 4'114" 
(1.67 x 1.25 m). Musee des Beaux-Arts, Dijon. 


Sluter looked at human figures in new ways—as a weighty 
mass defined by voluminous drapery that lies in deep folds and 
falls in horizontal arcs and cascading lines—both concealing and 
revealing the body, creating strong highlights and shadows. With 
the vigorous, imposing, and highly individualized figures of the 
Well of Moses, Sluter abandoned the idealized faces, elongated 
figures, and vertical drapery of International Gothic for particular¬ 
ized description and the broad horizontal movement of forms. He 
retained, however, the detailed naturalism and rich colors (now 
almost lost but revealed in recent cleaning) and surfaces still pre¬ 
ferred by his patrons. 


19-3 • Claus Sluter WELL OF MOSES, DETAIL OF MOSES 
AND DAVID 

The Chartreuse de Champmol, Dijon, France. 1395-1406. Limestone 
with traces of paint, height of figures about 5'8" (1.69 m). 

The sculpture’s original details included metal used for buckles and 
even eyeglasses. It was also painted: Moses wore a gold mantle with a 
blue lining over a red tunic; David’s gold mantle had a painted lining of 
ermine, and his blue tunic was covered with gold stars and wide bands 
of ornament. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS | Women Artists in the Middle Ages 

and the Renaissance 


Since most formal apprenticeships were not open to them, 
medieval and Renaissance women artists typically learned 
to paint from their husbands and fathers. Noblewomen, who 
were often educated in convents, also learned to draw, paint, 
and embroider. One of the earliest examples of a signed work 
by a woman is in a tenth-century Spanish manuscript of the 
Apocalypse illustrated by an artist named Ende (see fig. 15-11), 
who describes herself as “painter and servant of God.” In the 
twelfth century, a German nun named Guda not only signed her 
work but also included a self-portrait (see fig. 16-34). 

Examples proliferate during the later Middle Ages. In the 
fourteenth century, Jeanne de Montbaston and her husband, 
Richart, worked together as book illuminators under the auspices 
of the University of Paris. After Richart’s death, Jeanne maintained 
the workshop and, following the custom of the time, was sworn 
in as a libraire (publisher) by the university in 1353. Bourgot, the 
daughter of the miniaturist Jean le Noir, illuminated books for 
King Charles V of France and Duke Jean of Berry. In the fifteenth 
century, women could be admitted to guilds in the Flemish towns 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp. 

In a French edition of a book by the Italian author Boccaccio 
entitled Concerning Famous Women, there is a picture of 
Thamyris, an artist of antiquity, at work in her studio (fig. 19-4). 
She appears in fifteenth-century dress, painting an image of the 
Virgin and Child. At the right, an assistant grinds and mixes her 
colors. In the foreground, her brushes and paints are laid out 
neatly and conveniently on a table. 


19-4 • PAGE WITH THAMYRIS 

From Giovanni Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus (Concerning 
Famous Women). 1402. Ink and tempera on vellum, 14" x 9 V 2 " 
(35.5 x 24 cm). Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
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MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION 

Besides religious texts, wealthy patrons treasured richly illuminated 
secular writings such as herbals (encyclopedias of plants), health 
manuals, and works of history and literature. A typical manuscript 
page (see fig. 19-4) might have leafy tendrils framing the text, deco¬ 
rated opening initials, and perhaps a small inset picture. Only the 
most lavish books would have full-page miniature paintings, set off 
with frames. The pictures in these books are conceived as windows 
looking into rooms or out onto landscapes with distant horizons. 

THE LIMBOURG BROTHERS Among the finest Netherlandish 
painters at the beginning of the century were three brothers— 
Paul, Herman, and Jean Limbourg—their “last” name referring 
to their home region. At this time people generally did not have 


family names in the modern sense, but were known instead by 
their first names, often followed by a reference to their place of 
origin, parentage, or occupation. 

About 1404, the Limbourg brothers entered the service of 
avid bibliophile Duke Jean of Berry (1340—1416), for whom they 
produced their most impressive surviving work, the so-called 
TRES RICHES HEURES (Very Sumptuous Book of Hours), 
between 1411 and 1416 (figs. 19-5, 19-6). A Book of Hours, in 
addition to containing prayers and readings used in daily devotion, 
also included a calendar of holy days. The Limbourgs created full- 
page illustrations for the calendar in the Tres Riches Heures , with 
subjects including both peasant labors and aristocratic pleasures 
of each month in a framed lower field, while elaborate calendar 
devices, with the chariot of the sun and the zodiac symbols, fill a 
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19-5 • Paul, Herman, and Jean Limbourg FEBRUARY: LIFE 
IN THE COUNTRY, TRES RICHES HEURES 

1411-1416. Colors and ink on parchment, 11%" x 814" (29 x 21 cm). 
Musee Conde, Chantilly, France. 



View the Closer Look for February: Life in the Country on 
_myartslab.com 


semicircular area on the upper part of the page. Like most Euro¬ 
pean artists of the time, the Limbourgs showed the laboring classes 
in a light acceptable to aristocrats—that is, happily working for the 
nobles’ benefit or displaying an uncouth lifestyle for aristocratic 
amusement. At times, however, the peasants seem to be enjoying 
the pleasures of their leisure moments. 

In the February page (see fig. 19-5), farm folks relax cozily 
before a blazing fire. Although many country people at this time 
lived in hovels, this farm looks comfortable and well maintained, 
with timber-framed buildings, a row of beehives, a sheepfold, and 
tidy woven wattle fences. In the distance are a village and church. 
Within this scene, although all are much lower in social standing 
than the duke himself, there is a hierarchy of class. Largest in scale 
and most elegantly dressed is the woman closest to us, perhaps the 
owner of the farm, who carefully lifts her overgarment, balancing 
it daintily with both hands as she warms herself. She shares her 





19-6 • Paul, Herman, and Jean Limbourg JANUARY: THE 
DUKE OF BERRY AT TABLE, TRES RICHES HEURES 

1411-1416. Colors and ink on parchment, 11%" x 814" (29 x 21 cm). 
Musee Conde, Chantilly, France. 

fire with a couple, smaller because farther in the background, who 
wear more modest clothing and are considerably less well behaved, 
especially the uncouth man, who exposes himself as he lifts his 
clothing to take advantage of the fire’s warmth. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of this painting is the way 
it conveys the feeling of cold winter weather: the leaden sky and 
bare trees, the soft snow and huddled sheep, the steamy breath of 
the bundled-up worker blowing on his hands, and the comforting 
smoke curling from the farmhouse chimney. The artists employ 
several International Gothic conventions: the high placement of 
the horizon line, the small size of trees and buildings in rela¬ 
tion to people, and the cutaway view of the house showing both 
interior and exterior. The muted palette is sparked with touches 
of yellowish-orange, blue, and patches of bright red, including the 
man’s turban at the lower left. Scale relationships seem consistent 
with our experience in the natural world since as the landscape 
recedes, the size of figures and buildings diminishes progressively 
in stages from foreground to middle ground to background. 
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19-7 • Mary of Burgundy Painter MARY AT HER 
DEVOTIONS, HOURS OF MARY OF BURGUNDY 

Before 1482. Colors and ink on parchment, size of image 7W x 514" 
(19.1 x 13.3 cm). Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 


In contrast, the illustration for the other winter month—-Janu¬ 
ary—depicts an aristocratic household (see fig. 19-6). The duke of 
Berry himself sits behind a table laden with food and rich table¬ 
ware, presiding over his New Year’s feast and surrounded by serv¬ 
ants and allies. His chamberlain invites smartly dressed courtiers to 
greet the duke (the words written overhead say “approach”), who 
is himself singled out visually by the red cloth of honor with his 
heraldic arms—swans and the lilies of France—hanging over him 
and by a large fire screen that circles his head like a secular halo. 
Tapestries with battle scenes cover the walls. Such luxury objects 
attest to the wealth and lavish lifestyle of this great patron of the 
arts, a striking contrast to the farm life that will be revealed in Feb¬ 
ruary when turning to the next page in the book. 

THE MARY OF BURGUNDY PAINTER One of the finest 
painters of Books of Hours later in the century was an artist known 
as the Mary of Burgundy Painter—so called because he painted a 
Book of Hours for Mary of Burgundy (1457—1482), only child of 
Charles the Bold. Within a full-page miniature in a book only 714 


by 514 inches, earthly reality and a religious vision have been ren¬ 
dered equally tangible (fig. 19-7). The painter conjures up a com¬ 
plex pictorial space. We look not only through the “window” of 
the illustration’s frame but through another window in the wall 
of the room depicted in the foreground of the painting. The artist 
shows real virtuosity in representing these worlds. Spatial reces¬ 
sion leads the viewer into the far reaches of the church interior, 
past the Virgin and the gilded altarpiece in the sanctuary to two 
people conversing in the far distance. The filmy veil covering 
Mary of Burgundy’s steeple headdress is exquisitely described, as 
is the transparency of the glass vase, and the distinctive bull’s eye 
glass (circular panes whose center “lump” was formed by the glass- 
blower’s pontil) filling the foreshortened, open window. 

Mary of Burgundy appears twice. She is seated in the fore¬ 
ground by a window, reading from, or contemplating a picture 
within, her Book of Hours, held carefully and protected by a lush 
green cloth, perhaps from the diminutive dog cuddled into her 
lap. She appears again in the background, within the representa¬ 
tion of the personal vision inspired by her private meditations. A 
glorious Gothic church may form the setting for her vision, but 
it results not from attendance at Mass nor from the direction of a 
priestly advisor. She experiences it in private, a reward for her per¬ 
sonal faith. Christians were encouraged in this period to imagine 
themselves participating in biblical stories and sacred events so as 
to feel within bodies and souls the experiences of the protagonists. 
Secluded in her private space, and surrounded by devotional aids 
on the window ledge—book, rosary, and symbolic flowers (car¬ 
nations symbolized the nails of the Crucifixion, the irises Mary’s 
sorrow)—it seems that Mary of Burgundy is doing just that. In her 
vision, she kneels with attendants and angels in front of a gracefully 
human Virgin and Child. 

TEXTILES 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the best European tapes¬ 
tries came from Flanders. Major weaving centers at Brussels, Tour- 
nai, and Arras produced intricately woven wall hangings for royal 
and aristocratic patrons across Europe, important church officials 
including the pope, and even town councils. Among the most 
common subjects were foliage and flower patterns, scenes from the 
lives of the saints, and themes from Classical mythology and his¬ 
tory, such as the Battle of Troy seen hanging on the walls of Duke 
Jean of Berry’s reception room (see fig. 19-6). Tapestries provided 
both insulation and luxurious decoration for the stone walls of 
castle halls, churches, and municipal buildings, and because they 
were much more expensive than wall or panel paintings, they also 
showed off the owners’ wealth. Since they were portable, many 
were included in aristocratic baggage as courts moved from resi¬ 
dence to residence. 

The price of a tapestry depended on the artists involved, the 
work required, and the materials used. Rarely was a fine, commis¬ 
sioned series woven only with wool; instead, tapestry producers 
enhanced the weaving with silk, and with silver and gold threads 
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19-8 • UNICORN IS FOUND AT THE FOUNTAIN 

From the Hunt of the Unicorn tapestry series, c. 1495-1505. Wool, silk, and silver- and gilt-wrapped thread 
(13-21 warp threads per inch), 12'1" x 12'5" (3.68 x 3.78 m). Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Gift of John D. Rockefeller Jr., The Cloisters Collection, 1937 (37.80.2) 


that must have glittered on the walls of princely residences, espe¬ 
cially at night, illuminated by flickering lamps or candles. Because 
silver and gold threads were made of silk wrapped with real silver 
and gold, people later burned many tapestries to retrieve the pre¬ 
cious materials. As a result, few royal tapestries in France survived 
the French Revolution. If a greater percentage had survived, these 
luxurious and monumental textile wall paintings would surely fig¬ 
ure more prominently in the history of art. 


THE UNICORN TAPESTRY Tapestries were often produced in 
series. One of the best known is the Hunt of the Unicorn series 
from c. 1500. Four of the seven surviving hangings present scenes 
of people and animals set against a dense field of trees and flowers, 
with a distant view of a castle, as in the UNICORN IS FOUND 
AT THE FOUNTAIN (fig. 19-8). The unusually fine condition of 
the tapestry allows us to appreciate its rich colors and the subtlety 
in modeling the faces, the tonal variations in the animals’ fur, and 
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even the depiction of reflections in the water. The technical skill 
of its weavers is astonishing. 

In tapestry, designs are woven directly into the fabric. The 
Unicorn tapestries seem to have been woven on huge, horizon¬ 
tal looms, where weavers interwove fine weft yarn of wool and 
silk—dyed in a multitude of colors from the creative combination 
of three vegetal dyes—onto the parallel strands of the coarser wool 
warp. Weavers worked from behind what would be the front sur¬ 
face of the finished tapestry, following the design on a full-scale 
cartoon laid on the floor under the loom. They could only see 
the actual effect of their work by checking the front with mirrors. 
Making a tapestry panel this large was a collaborative effort that 
required the organizational skills of a talented production manager 
and five or six weavers working side by side on a single loom. 
What is so extraordinary about their work is the skillful way they 
created curving lines—since the tapestry process is based on a rec¬ 
tilinear network of threads, curves have be simulated—and the 
lighting effects of shading and reflections, which require using yarn 
in the same hue with a multitude of values. 

The subject of this series concerns the unicorn, a mythi¬ 
cal horselike animal with a single long twisted horn and said to 
be supernaturally swift; it could only be captured by a virgin, to 
whom it came willingly. Thus, the unicorn became both a symbol 
of the Incarnation (Christ is the unicorn captured by the Virgin 
Mary) and also a metaphor for romantic love (see fig. 18-19). The 
capture and killing of the unicorn was also equated with Christ’s 
death on the cross to save humanity. 


The natural world represented so splendidly in this tapestry 
also has potential symbolic meaning. For instance, lions repre¬ 
sented valor, faith, courage, and mercy, and even—because they 
were thought to breathe life into their cubs—the Resurrection of 
Christ. The stag is another Resurrection symbol (it sheds and grows 
its antlers) and a protector against poisonous serpents and evil in 
general. Even today we see rabbits as symbols of fertility, and dogs 
of fidelity. Many of the easily identifiable flowers and trees also 
carry both religious and secular meaning. There is a strong theme 
of marriage: the strawberry is a common symbol of sexual love; the 
pansy means remembrance; and the periwinkle, a cure for spiteful 
feelings and jealousy. The trees include oak for fidelity, beech for 
nobility, holly for protection against evil, hawthorn for the power 
of love, and pomegranate and orange for fertility. 

COPE OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE Surviv¬ 
ing vestments of the Order of the Golden Fleece are remarkable 
examples of Flemish textiles. The Order of the Golden Fleece 
was an honorary fraternity founded by Duke Philip the Good of 
Burgundy in 1430 with 23 knights chosen for their moral char¬ 
acter and bravery. Religious services were an integral part of the 
order’s meetings, and opulent liturgical and clerical objects were 
created for the purpose. 

The surface of the sumptuous cope (cloak) in figure 19-9 
is divided into compartments filled with the standing figures of 
saints. At the top of the neck edge, as if presiding over the company, 
is an enthroned figure of Christ, flanked along the front edge by 



19-9 • COPE OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

Flemish. Mid 15th century. Cloth with gold and colored silk embroidery, 5'4 9 /i6" x 10'9 5 /i6" (1.64 x 3.3 m). Imperial Treasury, Vienna. 
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TECHNIQUE | Oil Painting 


Whereas Italian artists favored tempera, using it almost exclusively for 
panel painting until the end of the fifteenth century (see “Cennino Cennini 
on Panel Painting,” page 546), Flemish artists preferred oil paints, in 
which powdered pigments are suspended in linseed—and occasionally 
walnut—oil. They exploited the potential of this medium during the 
fifteenth century with a virtuosity that has never been surpassed. 

Tempera had to be applied in a very precise manner because it 
dried almost as quickly as it was laid down. Shading was restricted 
to careful overlying strokes in graded tones ranging from white and 
gray to dark brown and black. Because tempera is opaque—light 
striking its surface does not penetrate to lower layers of color and 
reflect back—the resulting surface is matte, or dull, taking on a 
sheen only with burnishing or an overlay of varnish. 

On the other hand, oil paint is a viscous medium which takes 


much longer to dry, and while it is still wet changes can be made 
easily. Once applied, the paint has time to smooth out during the drying 
process, erasing traces of individual brushstrokes on the surface of the 
finished panel. Perhaps even more importantly, oil paint is translucent 
when applied in very thin layers, called glazes. Light striking a surface 
built up of glazes penetrates to the lower layers and is reflected back, 
creating the appearance of an interior glow. These luminous effects 
enabled artists to capture jewel-like colors and the varying effects of light 
on changing textures, enhancing the illusion that viewers are looking at 
real objects rather than their painted imitation. 

So brilliant was Jan van Eyck’s use of oil paint that he was credited 
by Giorgio Vasari with inventing the medium. Actually, it had been in 
use since at least the twelfth century, when it is described in Theophilus 
Presbyter’s De diversis artibus (see “Stained-Glass Windows,” page 501). 


^ Watch a video about the processes of oil painting and grinding oil paint on myartslab.com 


scholar-saints in their studies. The embroiderers worked with great 
precision to match the illusionistic effects of contemporary Flem¬ 
ish painting. The particular stitch used here is known as couching. 
Gold threads are tacked down using unevenly spaced colored silk 
threads to create images and an iridescent effect. 

PAINTING IN FLANDERS 

A strong economy based on the textile industry and international 
trade provided stability and money for a Flemish efflorescence in 
the arts. Civic groups, town councils, and wealthy merchants were 
important patrons in the Netherlands, where the cities were self- 
governing and largely independent of landed nobility. Guilds over¬ 
saw nearly every aspect of their members’ lives, and high-ranking 
guild members served on town councils and helped run city gov¬ 
ernments. Even experienced artists who moved from one city to 
another usually had to work as assistants in a local workshop until 
they met the requirements for guild membership. 

Throughout most of the fifteenth century, Flemish art and 
artists were greatly admired across Europe. Artists from abroad 
studied Flemish works, and their influence spread even to Italy. 
Only at the end of the fifteenth century did a pervasive preference 
for Netherlandish painting give way to a taste for the new styles of 
art and architecture developing in Italy. 

THE FOUNDERS OF THE FLEMISH SCHOOL 

Flemish panel painters preferred using an oil medium rather than 
the tempera paint that was standard in the works of Italian art¬ 
ists. Since it was slow to dry, oil paint provided flexibility, and it 
had a luminous quality (see “Oil Painting,” above). Like manu¬ 
script illuminations, Flemish panel paintings provided a window 
onto a scene rendered with keen attention to describing individual 


features—people, objects, or aspects of the natural world—with 
consummate skill. 

THE MASTER OF FLEMALLE Some of the earliest and most 
outstanding exponents of the new Flemish style were painters in 
the workshop of an artist known as the Master of Flemalle, identi¬ 
fied by some art historians as Robert Campin (active 1406-1444). 
About 1425-1430, these artists painted the triptych now known 
as the MERODE ALTARPIECE , after its later owners (fig. 19-10). 
Its relatively small size—slightly over 2 feet tall and about 4 feet 
wide with the wings open—suggests that it was probably made for 
a small private chapel. 

The Annunciation of the central panel is set in a Flemish home 
and incorporates common household objects, many invested with 
symbolic religious meaning. The lilies in the majolica (glazed 
earthenware) pitcher on the table, for example, often appear in 
Annunciations to symbolize Mary’s virginity. The hanging water 
pot in the background niche refers to Mary’s purity and her role 
as the vessel for the Incarnation of God. What seems at first to be 
a towel hung over the prominent, hinged rack next to the niche 
may be a tallis (Jewish prayer shawl). Some art historians have 
referred to these as “hidden” or “disguised” symbols because they 
are treated as a normal part of the setting, but their routine reli¬ 
gious meanings would have been obvious to the intended audience. 

Some have interpreted the narrative episode captured in the 
central panel as the moment immediately following Mary’s accept¬ 
ance of her destiny. A rush of wind riffles the book pages and snuffs 
the candle (the flame, symbolic of God’s divinity, extinguished at 
the moment he takes human form) as a tiny figure of Christ carry¬ 
ing a cross descends on a ray of light. Having accepted the miracle 
of the Incarnation (God assuming human form), Mary reads her 
Bible while sitting humbly on the footrest of the long bench. Her 
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19-10 • Workshop of the Master of Flemalle MERODE 
ALTARPIECE (TRIPTYCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION) 

(OPEN) 

c. 1425-1430s. Oil on wood panel, center 2514" x 24%" (64.1 
X 63.2 cm); each wing approx. 25%" x 10%" (64.5 X 27.6 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Cloisters Collection, 1956 (56.70) 

In the late nineteenth century, this triptych was associated with a group 
of stylistically related works and assigned to an artist called the Master 
of Flemalle, who was subsequently identified by some art historians as 
a documented artist named Robert Campin. Recently, however, experts 
have questioned this association and proposed that the triptych we now 
see was the work of several artists working within the workshop that 
created the stylistic cluster. Current opinion holds that the Annunciation 
was initially created as an independent panel, and shortly afterward 
expanded into a triptych with the addition of the side panels under the 
patronage of the donor in the foreground at left. Finally, some time later 
in the 1430s, the figure of his wife was added behind him, presumably 
on the occasion of his marriage. 

(§) View the Closer Look for the Merode Altarpiece 
" [on myartslab.com 


position becomes a symbol of her submission to God’s will. Other 
art historians have proposed that the scene represents the moment 
just prior to the Annunciation. In this view, Mary is not yet aware 
of Gabriel’s presence, and the rushing wind is the result of the 
angel’s rapid entry into the room, where he appears before her, 
half kneeling and raising his hand in salutation. 

In the left wing of the triptych, the donors—presumably a 
married couple—kneel in an enclosed garden, another symbol of 
Mary’s virginity, before the open door of the house where the 
Annunciation is taking place, implying that the scene is a vision 
engendered by their faithful meditations, comparable to the vision 
we have already seen in the Hours of Mary of Burgundy (see fig. 
19-7). Such presentations, very popular with Flemish patrons, 
allowed those who commissioned a religious work to appear in the 
same space and time, and often on the same scale, as religious fig¬ 
ures. The donors’ eyes, which seem oddly unfocused, are directed 
not outward but inward, intent on the spiritual exercise of imagin¬ 
ing their own presence within this sacred narrative. 

On the right wing, Joseph is working in his carpentry workshop. 
A prosperous Flemish city is exquisitely detailed in the view through 
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19-11 • Workshop of the Master of Flemalle A FLEMISH CITY 

Detail of the right wing of the Merode Altarpiece (fig. 19-10). 


the shop window, with people going about their daily business (fig. 
19-11). Even here there is religious symbolism. On the windowsill 
of Joseph’s shop is a mousetrap (another sits on the workbench 
next to him), which fifteenth-century viewers would understand as 
a reference to Christ as the bait in a trap set by God to catch Satan. 
Joseph is drilling holes in a small board used as a drainboard for 
making wine, calling to mind the Eucharist and Christ’s Passion. 

The complex and consistent treatment of light in the Merode 
Altarpiece represents a major preoccupation of Flemish painters. 
The strongest illumination comes from an unseen source at the 
upper left in front of the picture plane (the picture’s front surface) 
as if sunlight were entering through the opened front of the room. 
More light comes from the rear windows, and a few painted, linear 
rays come from the round window at left, a symbolic vehicle for 
the Christ Child’s descent. Jesus seems to slide down the rays of 
light linking God with Mary, carrying the cross of human salvation 
over his shoulder. The light falling on the Virgin’s lap emphasizes 
this connection, and the transmission of the symbolic light through 
a transparent panel of glass (which remains intact) recalls the vir¬ 
ginal nature of Jesus’ conception. 


JAN VAN EYCK In 1425, Jan van Eyck (active 1420s-1441) 
became court painter to Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy (r. 
1419-1467), who was the uncle of the king of France and one of 
the most sophisticated men in Europe. Philip made Jan one of his 
confidential employees and even sent him on a diplomatic mis¬ 
sion to Portugal, charged with painting a portrait of a prospective 
bride for himself. The duke alluded to Jan’s remarkable technical 
skills in a letter of 1434-1435, saying that he could find no other 
painter equal to his taste or so excellent in art and science. So 
brilliant was Jan’s use of oil glazes that he was mistakenly credited 
with the invention of oil painting (see “Oil Painting,” page 573). 

Jan’s 1433 portrait of a MAN IN A RED TURBAN (fig. 19-12) 
projects a particularly strong sense of personality, and the signed 
and dated frame also bears Jan’s personal motto—“As I can, [but 
not as I would]”—in Greek letters at the top. Since these letters 
also form an anagram of his own name, most scholars see this paint¬ 
ing as a self-portrait in which physical appearance seems recorded 
in a magnifying mirror. We see the stubble of a day’s growth of 
beard on his chin and cheeks, and every carefully described wrin¬ 
kle around the artist’s eyes, reddened from the strain of his work, 
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and reflecting light that seems to emanate from our own space. 
That same light source gives the inscriptions the trompe Voeil sense 
of having been engraved into the frame, heightening the illusion- 
istic wizardry of Jan’s painting. Is Jan looking out directly at us, or 
are we seeing his reflection in a mirror? 

In his lifetime, one of the most famous works of Jan van Eyck 
was a huge polyptych with a very complicated and learned theo¬ 
logical program that he (perhaps in collaboration with his brother 
Hubert) painted for a chapel in what is now the Cathedral of St. 
Bavo in Ghent (see “The Ghent Altarpiece,” page 578). The three- 
dimensional mass of the figures, the voluminous draperies as well 
as their remarkable surface realism, and the scrupulous attention to 
the luminous details of textures as variable as jewels and human 
flesh, are magnificent examples of Jan’s artistic wizardry. He has 
carefully controlled the lighting within this multi-panel ensemble 
to make it appear that the objects represented are illuminated by 


sunlight coming through the window of the very 
chapel where it was meant to be installed. Jan’s 
painting is firmly grounded in the terrestrial world 
even when he is rendering a visionary subject. 

The Ghent altarpiece may have been Jan’s 
most famous painting during his lifetime, but his 
best-known painting today is a distinctive dou¬ 
ble portrait of a couple identified as a Giovanni 
Arnolfini and his wife (see fig. 19-1). Early inter¬ 
preters saw this fascinating work as a wedding or 
betrothal. Above the mirror on the back wall (fig. 
19-13), the artist inscribed the words: Johannes de 
eyckfuit hie 1434 (“Jan van Eyck was here 1434”). 
More normal as a signature would have been, “Jan 
van Eyck made this,” so the words “was here” 
might suggest that Jan served as a witness to a 
matrimonial episode portrayed in the painting. Jan 
is not the only witness recorded in the painting. 
The convex mirror between the figures reflects 
not only the back of the couple but a front view of 
two visitors standing in the doorway, entering the 
room. Perhaps one of them is the artist himself. 

New research has complicated the develop¬ 
ing interpretation of this painting by revealing 
that the Giovanni Arnolfini traditionally identified 
as the man in this painting married his wife Gio- 
vanna Cenami only in 1447, long after the date 
on the wall and Jan van Eyck’s own death. One 
scholar has proposed that the picture is actually a 
prospective portrait of Giovanni and Giovanna’s 
marriage in the future, painted in 1434 to secure 
the early transfer of the dowry from her father to 
her future husband. Others have more recently 
suggested the man portrayed here is a different 
Giovanni Arnolfini, accompanied either by his 
putative second wife or a memorial portrait of his 
first wife, Costanza Trenta, who died the year before this picture 
was painted, perhaps in childbirth. The true meaning of this fas¬ 
cinating masterpiece may remain a mystery, but it is doubtful that 
scholars will stop trying to solve it. 

ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN Little as we know about Jan 
van Eyck, we know even less about the life of Rogier van der 
Weyden (c. 1400-1464). Not a single existing work of art bears 
his name. He may have studied under the Master of Flemalle, but 
the relationship is not altogether clear. Having first established 
himself in 1432 as an independent master in Tournai, Rogier 
maintained at the peak of his career a large workshop in Brussels, 
where he was the official city painter, attracting apprentices and 
shop assistants from as far away as Italy. To establish the stylistic 
characteristics of Rogier’s art, scholars have turned to a painting 
of the DEPOSITION (fig. 19-16), an altarpiece commissioned by 
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19-13 • Jan van Eyck DETAIL OF MIRROR AND SIGNATURE IN A DOUBLE PORTRAIT 
OF GIOVANNI ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE (FIG. 19-1) 

1434. Oil on wood panel. The National Gallery, London. 
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A BROADER LOOK The Ghent Altarpiece 


An inscription on the frame of the Ghent 
Altarpiece seems to identify both Jan and 
Hubert van Eyck as its artists: “The painter 
Hubert van Eyck, greater than whom no one 
was found, began [this work]; and Jan, his 
brother, second in art, having carried through 
the task at the expense of Jodocus Vyd, invites 
you by this verse, on the sixth of May [1432], to 
look at what has been done.” 

Many art historians believe Hubert 
began this altarpiece, and after his death in 
1426, Jan completed it, when free of ducal 
responsibilities in 1430-1432. Others believe 
the entire painting was produced by Jan 
and his workshop, Hubert perhaps being 
responsible for the frame. At least commission 
and situation are clear. Jodocus Vijd, who 
appears with his wife Isabella Borluut on the 
outside of the polyptych’s two shutters—both 
visible only when the altarpiece is closed— 
commanded the work. One of a wealthy family 
of financiers, Jodocus was a city official in 
Ghent—holding an office comparable to mayor 
in 1433-1434—and the altarpiece was part of a 
renovation he funded in the family chapel at the 
parish church of St. John (now the Cathedral of 
St. Bavo). He also endowed daily Masses in the 
chapel for the couple’s salvation, and that of 
their ancestors. 

When the altarpiece was closed (fig. 
19-14), the exterior of the shutters displayed 
the striking likenesses of the donor couple 
kneeling to face painted statues of SS. John 
the Baptist (patron of Ghent) and John the 
Evangelist (patron of this church) that recall 
those on Sluter’s Well of Moses (see fig. 19-3). 
Above this row is an expansive rendering of the 
Annunciation—whose somber color scheme 
coordinates with the grisaille statues painted 
below—situated in an upstairs room that looks 
out over a panoramic cityscape. As in Simone 
Martini’s Annunciation altarpiece (see fig. 
18-13), the words that issue from Gabriel’s 
mouth (“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 


thee”) appear on the painting’s surface, and 
here there is Mary’s response as well (“Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord”), only it is painted 
upside down since it is directed to God, who 
hovers above her head as the dove of the Holy 
Spirit. Prophets and sibyls perch in the irregular 
compartments at the top, unfurling scrolls 
recording their predictions of Christ’s coming. 

When the shutters were opened (fig. 

19-15) on Sundays and feast days, the mood 
changed. The effect is no longer muted, 


but rich in both color and implied sound. 
Dominating the altarpiece by size, central 
location, and brilliant color is the enthroned, 
red-robed figure of God, wearing the triple 
papal crown, with an earthly crown at his feet, 
and flanked by the Virgin Mary and John the 
Baptist, each holding an open book. To either 
side are first angel musicians and then Adam 
and Eve, represented as lifelike nudes. Adam 
seems to have been painted from a model, 
from whom Jan reproduced even the “farmer’s 



19-14 • Jan and Hubert (?) van Eyck GHENT ALTARPIECE (CLOSED), 
ANNUNCIATION WITH DONORS 

Completed 1432. Oil on panel, height 11 '5" (3.48 m). Cathedral of St. Bavo, Ghent. 
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tan” of his hands and face. Eve displays clear 
features of the female anatomy; the pigmented 
line running downward from her navel appears 
frequently during pregnancy. Each of the three 
themes of the upper register—God with Mary 
and John, musical angels, and Adam and 
Eve—is set in a distinct space: the holy trio in a 
golden shrine, angels against a blue sky, Adam 
and Eve in shallow stone niches. 

The five lower panels present a unified 
field. A vast landscape with meadows, woods, 


and distant cities is set against a continuous 
horizon. A diverse array of saints—apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins, hermits, pilgrims, 
warriors, judges—assembles to adore the 
Lamb of God as described in the book of 
Revelation. The Lamb stands on an altar, blood 
flowing into a chalice, ultimately leading to the 
fountain of life. 

The Ghent altarpiece became a famous 
work of art almost as soon as it was 
completed. To celebrate Duke Philip the 


Good’s visit to the city in 1458, citizens of 
Ghent welcomed him with tableaux vivants 
(living pictures) of its scenes. German artist 
Albrecht Durer traveled to Ghent to see 
the altarpiece in 1521. During the French 
occupation of Flanders in 1794 it was 
transferred to Paris (returned in 1815), and 
during World War II it was confiscated by the 
Nazis. It is now displayed within a secure glass 
case in the baptismal chapel of the church for 
which it was made. 



19-15 • Jan and Hubert (?) van Eyck GHENT ALTARPIECE (OPEN), ADORATION OF THE MYSTIC LAMB 

Completed 1432. Oil on panel, 11 '5 3 A" x 15'1V2" (3.5 x 4.6 m). Cathedral of St. Bavo, Ghent. 

□0-- Read the document related to Jan van Eyck and the Ghent Altarpiece on myartslab.com 
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19-16 • Rogier van der Weyden DEPOSITION 

From an altarpiece commissioned by the crossbowmen’s guild, Louvain, Belgium. Before 1443, possibly c. 1435-1438. 
Oil on wood panel, 7'2 5 /s'' x 8'7Vs" (2.2 x 2.62 m). Museo del Prado, Madrid. 


t-C' 


View the Closer Look for the Deposition on myartslab.com 


the Louvain crossbowmen’s guild (crossbows can be seen in the 
tracery painted in the upper corners) sometime before 1443, the 
date of the earliest known copy of it by another artist. 

The Deposition was a popular theme in the fifteenth century 
because of its potential for dramatic, personally engaging portrayal. 
Rogier sets the act of removing Jesus’ body from the cross on the 
shallow stage of a gilt wooden box, just like the case of a carved 
and painted altarpiece. The ten solid, three-dimensional figures, 
however, are not simulations of polychromed wood carving, but 
near life-size renderings of actual human figures who seem to 
press forward into the viewers’ space, allowing them no escape 
from the forceful expressions of heartrending grief. Jesus’ friends 
seem palpably real, with their portraitlike faces and scrupulously 
described contemporary dress, as they tenderly and sorrowfully 
remove his body from the cross for burial. Jesus’ corpse dominates 
the center of the composition, drooping in a languid curve, framed 


by jarringly thin, angular arms. His pose is echoed by the rhym¬ 
ing form of the swooning Virgin. It is as if mother and son share 
in the redemptive passion of his death on the cross, encouraging 
viewers to identify with them both, or to join their assembled 
companions in mourning their fate. Although united by sorrow, 
the mourning figures react in personal ways, from the intensity of 
Mary Magdalen at far right, wringing her hands in anguish, to John 
the Evangelist’s blank stare at left, lost in grief as he reaches to sup¬ 
port the collapsing Virgin. The anguish of the woman behind him, 
mopping her tear-soaked eyes with the edge of her veil, is almost 
unbearably poignant. 

Rogier’s choice of color and pattern balances and enhances 
his composition. The complexity of the gold brocade worn by 
Joseph of Arimathea, who offered his new tomb for the burial, 
and the contorted pose and vivid dress of Mary Magdalen increase 
the visual impact of the right side of the panel to counter the 
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19-17 • Rogier van der Weyden ST. LUKE DRAWING THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

c. 1435-1440. Oil and tempera on wood panel, 5414" x 43%" (137.7 x 110.8 cm). 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


pictorial weight of the larger number 
of figures at the left. The palette con¬ 
trasts subtle, slightly muted colors with 
brilliant expanses of blue and red, while 
white accents focus the viewers’ atten¬ 
tion on the main subjects. The whites 
of the winding cloth and the tunic of 
the youth on the ladder set off Jesus’ 
pale body, as the white turban and shawl 
emphasize the ashen face of Mary 

Another work by Rogier, painted 
at about the same time as the Deposi¬ 
tion, is both quieter and more per¬ 
sonal. It represents the evangelist St. 

Luke executing a preparatory drawing 
in silverpoint for a painting of the Vir¬ 
gin and Child who seem to have mate¬ 
rialized to pose for him (fig. 19-17). 

The painting is based on a legend with 
origins in sixth-century Byzantium of 
a miraculous appearance of the Virgin 
and Child to Luke so he could record 
their appearance and pass on his authen¬ 
tic witness to his Christian followers. 

Rogier’s version takes place in a care¬ 
fully defined interior space that opens 
onto a garden, and from there into a 
distant vista of urban life before dissolv¬ 
ing into the countryside through which 
a winding river guides our exploration 
all the way to the horizon. The Virgin 
is preoccupied with a routine mater¬ 
nal activity. Her baby has pulled away 
from her breast, producing a smile and 
flexing his hand—familiar gestures of 
actual babies during nursing. The good 
mother and happy baby are observed by 
Luke, who, half-kneeling, captures the 
scene in a silverpoint sketch, a common preliminary step used by 
fifteenth-century Flemish painters in the planning of their paint¬ 
ings, especially portraits. And the portraitlike quality of Luke’s face 
here has led scholars to propose that this image of a saint is a self- 
portrait of its artist. 

Art historians have traditionally interpreted this painting 
in two ways. Some see it—especially if it is a self-portrait—as a 
document of Rogier’s sense of his own profession. They see him 
distancing himself and his fifteenth-century Flemish colleagues 
from identification with the laboring artisans of the Middle Ages, 
and staking a claim for his special role as an inspired creator who 
recorded sacred visions in valuable, individualistic works of art. The 
notion of Rogier’s own identification with Luke in this painting is 
supported by the fact that later artists emulated his composition 


in creating their own self-portraits as the century progressed. 
But other art historians, proposing that this painting was created 
for the chapel of the guildhall of the painters in Brussels (the evi¬ 
dence is suggestive but unclear), have interpreted it as a claim 
for the importance of the painters’ profession because it is rooted 
in saintly legend. Perhaps this extraordinary picture was both 
self-fashioning and professional propaganda. But it was also a 
devotional image. Luke’s tenuous, half-kneeling posture, and his 
dreamy, introspective gaze certainly remind us that one of the tasks 
of painters in this period was to create inspiring pictures of reli¬ 
gious visions that are also materialized by meticulous references to 
the real world. This most certainly is that. (For another painting 
by Rogier van der Weyden, see fig. Intro-6, and its discussion in 
the Introduction.) 
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PAINTING AT MID CENTURY: THE SECOND 
GENERATION 


The extraordinary accomplishments of the Master of Flemalle, 
Jan van Eyck, and Rogier van der Weyden attracted many fol¬ 
lowers in Flanders. The work of this second generation of Flem¬ 
ish painters may have been simpler, more direct, often easier to 
understand than that of their predecessors, but they produced 
extraordinary works of great emotional power. They were in large 
part responsible for the rapid spread of the Flemish style through¬ 
out Europe. 

PETRUS CHRISTUS Among the most interesting of these paint¬ 
ers was Petrus Christus (active 1444—c. 1475/1476), who became 
a citizen of Bruges in 1444 and signed and dated six paintings in a 
career that extended over three decades. 

In 1449, Christus painted a portrait of a goldsmith, serving two 
well-dressed customers in his shop (see “A Closer Look,” opposite). 
A halo around the head of the seated figure—not originally a part 
of the painting—was removed by restorers in 1993. This coincided 
with a reevaluation of the subject matter of the work, now seen as 
a vocational portrait of an actual goldsmith, rather than an image 
of St. Eloi, patron saint of goldsmiths, set in the present. Both 
finished products and raw materials of the jeweler’s trade sit on 
the shelves behind the goldsmith: containers, rings, brooches, a 
belt buckle, a string of beads, pearls, gemstones, coral, and crystal 
cylinders. A betrothal belt curls across the counter. Such a combi¬ 
nation of objects suggests that the painting expresses the hope for 
health and well-being for the couple who may be in the process of 
procuring rings for their upcoming marriage. 

As in Jan van Eyck’s double portrait, a convex mirror extends 
the viewer’s field of vision, in this instance to the street outside, 
where two men appear. One is stylishly dressed in red and black, 
and the other holds a falcon, another indication of high status. 
Whether or not the reflected image has symbolic meaning, the 
mirror would have had practical value in a goldsmith’s shop, 
allowing him to observe the approach of potential customers to 
the counter outside his shop window. 

DIERIC BOUTS Dieric Bouts (active c. 1444-1475) is best 
known among Flemish painters as a storyteller, and he exercised 
those skills in a series of large altarpieces, with narrative scenes 
drawn from the life of Christ and the lives of the saints. But he 
also created more intimate pictures, such as this tender render¬ 
ing of the VIRGIN AND CHILD, just 8V2 inches tall (fig. 19-18). 
Even it evokes a story. Mary holds her baby securely, using both 
of her plain, strong hands to surround completely the lower 
part of his body. The baby reaches across his mother’s chest and 
around her neck, pulling himself closer to press his face next to 
hers, cheek to cheek, nose to nose, mouth to mouth, eyes locked 
together, forming a symmetrical system that links them in pat¬ 
tern and almost melds them into a single mirrored form. It is as 
if a fifteenth-century St. Luke had captured a private moment 







19-18 • Dieric Bouts VIRGIN AND CHILD 

c. 1455-1460. Oil on wood panel, 8 V 2 " x 6 V 2 " (21.6 X 16.5 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

between the Virgin and Child—a dimpled mother and baby look¬ 
ing very much like the actual people in the artist’s world—dur¬ 
ing their miraculous appearance to sit as his model (compare fig. 
19-17). The concept is actually not so far-fetched. Bouts’s painting 
is modeled after a fourteenth-century Italian image in the cathe¬ 
dral of Cambrai that in the fifteenth century was believed to have 
been painted by St. Luke himself. 

HUGO VAN DER GOES Hugo van der Goes (c. 1440-1482), 
dean of the painters’ guild in Ghent (1468-1475), united the intel¬ 
lectual prowess of Jan van Eyck with the emotional sensitivity of 
Rogier van der Weyden to create an entirely new personal style. 
Hugo’s major work was an exceptionally large altarpiece, more 
than 8 feet tall, of the Nativity (fig. 19-19), commissioned by 
Tommaso Portinari, head of the Medici bank in Bruges. Painted 
probably between 1474 and 1476, the triptych was sent to Flor¬ 
ence and installed in 1483 in the Portinari family chapel, where it 
had a noticeable impact on Florentine painters. 

Tommaso, his wife Maria Baroncelli, and their three oldest 
children are portrayed kneeling in prayer on the side panels of the 
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by Petrus Christus. 1449. Oil on oak panel, 38%" x 33 V 2 " (98 x 85 cm). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Robert Lehman Collection, 1975.1975.1.110 


The coat of arms of the dukes 
of Guelders hangs from a chain 
around this man’s neck, leading 
some to speculate that the 
woman, who is the more active 
of the pair, is Mary of Guelders, 
niece of Duke Philip the Good, 
who married King James II of 
the Scots the same year this 
picture was painted. 


Goldsmiths were expected to 
perform all their transactions, 
including the weighing of gold, 
in public view to safeguard 
against dishonesty. Here the 
scales tip toward the couple, 
perhaps an allusion to the 
scales of the Last Judgment, 
which always tip to the side of 
the righteous. 


Three types of coins rest on 
the shop counter: “florins” 
from Mainz, “angels” from 
English King Henry Vi’s 
French territories, and “riders” 
minted under Philip the Good. 
Such diversity of currency 
could show the goldsmith’s 
cosmopolitanism, or they could 
indicate his participation in 
money changing, since members 
of that profession belonged to 
the same guild as goldsmiths. 



This coconut cup was supposed 
to neutralize poison. The slabs of 
porphyry and rock crystal were 
“touchstones,” used to test gold 
and precious stones. 


The red coral and serpents’ 
tongues (actually fossilized 
sharks’ teeth) were intended 
to ward off the evil eye. 


Two men, one with a falcon 
on his arm, are reflected in 
the obliquely placed mirror 
as they stand in front of 
the shop. The edges of the 
reflection catch the red sleeve 
of the goldsmith and the door 
frame, uniting the interior and 
exterior spaces and drawing 
the viewer into the painting. 


The artist signed and dated his 
work in a bold inscription that 
appears just under the tabletop 
at the bottom of the painting: 
“Master Petrus Christus made 
me in the year 1449.” 
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View the Closer Look for A Goldsmith in his Shop on myartslab.com 


wing interiors. On the left wing, looming larger than life behind 
Tommaso and his son Antonio, are their name saints—SS. Thomas 
and Anthony of Egypt. Since the younger son, Pigello, born in 
1474, was apparently added after the original composition was 
set, his saintly counterpart is lacking. On the right wing, Maria 
and her daughter Margherita are presented by SS. Mary Magdalen 
and Margaret. 

The theme of the altarpiece is the Nativity as told by Luke 
(2:10—19). The central panel represents the Adoration of the 
newborn Christ Child by Mary and Joseph, a host of angels, and 
the shepherds who have rushed in from the fields. In the mid¬ 
dle ground of the wings are additional scenes. Winding their way 
through the winter landscape are two groups headed for Bethle¬ 
hem. On the left wing, Mary and Joseph travel there to take part in 
a census. Near term in her pregnancy, Mary has dismounted from 
her donkey and staggers, supported by Joseph. On the right wing, 


a servant of the three Magi, who are coming to honor the awaited 
Savior, asks directions from a peasant. 

Hugo paints meadows and woods meticulously, and he used 
atmospheric perspective to approximate distance in the landscape. 
He shifts figure size hierarchically for emphasis: The huge figures 
of Joseph, Mary, and the shepherds are the same size as the patron 
saints on the wings, in contrast to the much smaller Portinari fam¬ 
ily and still smaller angels. Hugo also uses light, as well as the ges¬ 
tures and gazes of the figures, to focus our eyes on the center panel 
where the mystery of the Incarnation takes place. Instead of lying 
swaddled in a manger or in his mother’s arms, Jesus rests naked 
and vulnerable on the barren ground. Rays of light emanate from 
his body. This image was based on the visionary writing of the 
medieval Swedish mystic St. Bridget (who composed her work 
c. 1360-1370), which describes Mary kneeling to adore the Christ 
Child immediately after giving birth. 
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19-19 • Hugo 
van der Goes 

PORTINARI 

ALTARPIECE 

(OPEN) 

c. 1474-1476. 

Tempera and oil on 
wood panel; center 
8'3V 2 " X 10' (2.53 X 
3.01 m), wings each 
8'3V 2 " X 4'7V 2 " (2.53 X 
1.41 m). Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence. 



As in the work of Jan van Eyck, aspects of the setting of this 
painting are infused with symbolic meaning. In the foreground, 
the wheatsheaf refers both to the location of the event at Beth¬ 
lehem, which in Hebrew means “house of bread,” and to the 
Eucharistic Host, which represents the body of Christ. The majol¬ 
ica albarello is decorated with vines and grapes, alluding to the 
Eucharistic wine, which represents the blood of Christ. It holds 
a red lily for Christ’s blood and three irises—white for purity and 
purple for Christ’s royal ancestry. The seven blue columbines in 
the glass vessel remind the viewer of the Virgin’s future sorrows, 
and scattered on the ground are violets, symbolizing humility. But 
Hugo’s artistic vision transcends such formal religious symbolism. 
For example, the shepherds, who stand in unaffected awe before 
the miraculous event, are among the most sympathetically ren¬ 
dered images of common people to be found in the art of any 
period, and the portraits of the Portinari children are unusually 
sensitive renderings of the delicate features of youthful faces. 

HANS MEMLING The artist who seems to summarize and 
epitomize painting in Flanders during the second half of the fif¬ 
teenth century is German-born Hans Memling (c. 1435—1494). 
Memling combines the intellectual depth and virtuoso render¬ 
ing of his predecessors with a delicacy of feeling and exquisite 
grace, a “prettiness” that made his work exceptionally popular. 
Memling may have worked in Rogier van der Weyden’s Brussels 
workshop in the 1460s, but soon after Rogier’s death in 1464, 
Memling moved to Bruges, where he developed an international 
clientele that supported a thriving workshop. He also worked for 
local patrons. 


In 1487, the 24-year-old Maarten van Nieuwenhove (1463— 
1500), member of a powerful political family in Bruges (he would 
himself become mayor of Bruges in 1497), commissioned from 
Memling a diptych that combined a meticulously detailed portrait 
with a visionary apparition of the Virgin and Child, presented as 
a powerful fiction of their physical encounter in Maarten’s own 
home (fig. 19-20). This type of devotional diptych was a specialty 
of Rogier van der Weyden, but Memling transforms the type into 
something more intimate by placing it in a domestic setting. An 
expensively outfitted figure of Maarten appears in the right wing 
of the diptych, seen from an oblique angle, hands folded in prayer. 
He seems caught in a moment of introspection inspired by per¬ 
sonal devotions—his Book of Hours lies still open on the table in 
front of him. The window just over his shoulder holds a stained- 
glass rendering of his name saint, Martin, in the top pane, while a 
recognizable landmark in Bruges can be seen through the opening 
below. The Virgin and Child on the adjacent panel are presented 
frontally, and the strong sense of specific likeness characterizing 
Maarten’s portrait has given way to an idealized delicacy and grace 
in the visage of the Virgin that complements the extravagance of 
her clothing. Although she does not seem to be focusing on him, 
a completely nude Jesus stretches out on the silk pillow in front of 
her; she stabilizes him with one hand and offers him an apple with 
the other. This seems a clear reference to their roles as the new 
Adam and Eve, ready to redeem the sin brought into the world by 
the first couple. The stained glass behind them is filled with her¬ 
aldry, devices, and a motto associated with Maarten’s family 

Memling’s construction of a coherent interior space for these 
figures is both impressive and meaningful. We are looking through 
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two windows into a rectangular room 
containing this devotional group. The 
pillow under the Christ Child casts a 
shadow, painted on the lower frame 
of the left panel, to intensify the illu¬ 
sion, and the Virgin’s scarlet mantle 
extends under the division between 
the two wings of the diptych to reap¬ 
pear on Maarten’s side of the painting 
underneath his Book of Hours. This 
mantle not only connects the two sides 
of the painting spatially but also relates 
Maarten’s devotional exercise and the 
apparition of the Virgin and Child. This 
relationship is also documented with a 
device already familiar to us in paint¬ 
ings by Jan van Eyck (see fig. 19-13) and 
Petrus Christus (see “A Closer Look,” 
page 583). On the shadowy back wall, 
over the Virgin’s right shoulder and 
set against the closed shutters of 


a window, is a convex mirror that reflects the backs of both 
Maarten and Mary, bearing visual witness to their presence 
together within his domestic space and undoing the division 
between them that is endemic to the diptych format. Maarten’s 
introspective gaze signals that for him the encounter is internal and 
spiritual, but Memling transforms Maarten’s private devotion into 
a concrete public statement that promotes an image of his piety 
and freezes him in perpetual prayer. We bear witness to his vision 
as an actual event. 


EUROPE BEYOND FLANDERS 

Flemish art—its complex symbolism and visionary meaning, its 
coherent configurations of atmospheric space, its luminous colors 
and sensuous surface textures—delighted wealthy patrons and 
well-educated courtiers both inside and outside Flanders. At first, 
Flemish artists worked in foreign courts or their works were com¬ 
missioned and exported abroad. Flemish manuscripts, tapestries, 
altarpieces, and portraits appeared in palaces and chapels through¬ 
out Europe. Soon regional artists traveled to Flanders to learn oil- 
painting techniques and practice emulating the Flemish style. By 



19-20 • Hans Memling DIPTYCH OF MAARTEN VAN NIEUWENHOVE 

1487. Oil on wood panel, each panel (including frames) 20 V 2 " x I 6 V 4 " (52 x 41.5 cm). Hans Memling Museum, 
Musea Brugge, Sint-Jans Hospital, Bruges. 
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the end of the fifteenth century, distinctive regional variations of 
Flemish art could be found throughout Europe, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Danube. 

FRANCE 

The centuries-long struggle for power and territory between 
France and England continued well into the fifteenth century. 
When King Charles VI of France died in 1422, England claimed 
the throne for the king’s 9-month-old grandson, Henry VI of Eng¬ 
land. The plight of Charles VII, the late French king’s son, inspired 
Joan of Arc to raise an army to return him to the throne. Thanks 
to Joan’s efforts, Charles was crowned at Reims in 1429. Although 
Joan was burned at the stake in 1431, the revitalized French forces 
drove the English from French lands. In 1461, Louis XI succeeded 
his father, Charles VII, as king of France. Under his rule the French 
royal court again became a major source of patronage for the arts. 

JEAN FOUQUET The leading court artist of fifteenth-century 
France, Jean Fouquet (c. 1425-1481), was born in Tours and may 
have trained in Paris as an illuminator and in Bourges in the work¬ 
shop of Jacob de Littemont, Flemish court painter to Charles VII. 
He was part of a French delegation to Rome in 1446—1448, but 
by mid century he had established a workshop in Tours and was 
a renowned painter. Fouquet drew from contemporary Italian 
Classicism, especially in rendering architecture, and he was also 


strongly influenced by Flemish illusionism. He painted pictures 
of Charles VII, the royal family, and courtiers; he also illustrated 
manuscripts and designed tombs. 

Among the court officials who commissioned paintings from 
Fouquet was Etienne Chevalier, treasurer of France under Charles 
VII. Fouquet painted a diptych for him that was installed over the 
tomb of Chevalier’s wife Catherine Bude (d. 1452) in the church 
of Notre-Dame in Melun (fig. 19-21). Chevalier appears in the 
left panel, kneeling in prayer with clasped hands and an introspec¬ 
tive, meditative gaze within an Italianate palace, accompanied by 
his name saint Stephen (Etienne in French). Fouquet describes the 
courtier’s ruddy features with a mirrorlike precision that is remi¬ 
niscent of Flemish art. He is expensively dressed in a heavy red 
wool garment lined with fur, and his “bowl cut” represents the 
latest fashion in Parisian coiffure. St. Stephen’s features convey a 
comparable sense of likeness and sophistication. A deacon in the 
Early Christian church in Jerusalem, Stephen was the first Chris¬ 
tian martyr, stoned to death for defending his beliefs. Here he wears 
the fifteenth-century liturgical vestments of a deacon and carries 
a large stone on a closed Gospel book as evidence of his martyr¬ 
dom. A trickle of blood can be seen on his tonsured head (male 
members of religious orders shaved the tops of their heads as a sign 
of humility). Placing his arm around Etienne Chevalier’s back, the 
saint seems to be introducing the treasurer to the Virgin and Child 
in the adjacent panel. 



19-21 • Jean Fouquet ETIENNE CHEVALIER AND ST. STEPHEN, VIRGIN AND CHILD 

The Melun Diptych, c. 1452-1455. Oil on oak panel. Left wing: 36 V 2 " x 33 V 2 " (92.7 x 85.5 cm), Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie; right wing: 37 V 4 " x 33 V 2 " (94.5 x 85.5 cm), Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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The Virgin and Child, however, exist in another world. A 
supernatural vision unfolds here as the queen of heaven is enthroned 
surrounded by red and blue seraphim and cherubim, who form a 
tapestrylike background. Even the Virgin seems a celestial being, 
conceived by Fouquet as a hybrid of careful description and pow¬ 
erful abstraction. Her fashionable, tightly waisted bodice has been 
unlaced so she can present her spherical breast to a substantial, 
seated baby, who points across the juncture between the two 
wings of the diptych to acknowledge Chevalier. According to tra¬ 
dition, Fouquet gave this image of the Virgin the features of the 
king’s much loved and respected mistress, Agnes Sorel, who died 
in 1450. The original frame that united these two panels—now 
divided between two museums—into a diptych is lost, but among 
the fragments that remain is a stunning medallion self-portrait that 
served as the artist’s signature. 

JEAN HEY, THE MASTER OF MOULINS Perhaps the great¬ 
est French follower of Jean Fouquet is an artist who for many 
years was known as the Master of Moulins after a large triptych 
he painted at the end of the fifteenth century under the patron¬ 
age of Duke Jean II of Bourbon, for the Burgundian Cathedral 
of Moulins. This triptych combines the exuberance of Flemish 
attention to brilliant color and the differentiation of surface tex¬ 
ture with a characteristically French air of reserved detachment. 
Recently the work of this artist has been associated with the name 
Jean Hey, a painter of Flemish origin, who seems to have been 
trained in the workshop of Hugo van der Goes, but who pursued 
his career at the French court. 

This charming portrait (fig. 19-22) —which may have been 
one half of a devotional diptych comparable to that painted by 
Memling for Maarten van Nieuwenhove (see fig. 19 - 20 ) —portrays 
Margaret of Austria (1480-1530), daughter of Emperor Maximil¬ 
ian I, who had been betrothed to the future French king Charles 
VIII (r. 1483—1498) at age 2 or 3 and was being brought up at 
the French court. She would return home to her father in 1493 
after Charles decided to pursue another, more politically expedient 
marriage (after two political marriages of her own, the widowed 
Margaret would eventually become governor of the Habsburg 
Netherlands), but Hey captures her at a tender moment a few 
years before those troubled times. She kneels in front of a strip of 
wall between two windows that open onto a lush country land¬ 
scape, fingering the pearl beads of her rosary. Details of her lavish 
velvet and ermine outfit not only proclaim her wealth but provide 
the clues to her identity—the Cs and Ms embroidered on her col¬ 
lar signal her betrothal to Charles and the ostentatious fleur-de-lis 
pendant set with large rubies and pearls proclaims her affiliation 
with the French court. But it is the delicacy and sweet vulnerability 
of this 10-year-old girl that are most arresting. They recall Hugo 
van der Goes’s sensitivity to the childlike qualities of the young 
members of donor families (see fig. 19 - 19 ) and provide one strong 
piece of evidence for ascribing Hey’s training to the workshop of 
this Flemish master. 



19-22 • Jean Hey (The Master of Moulins) PORTRAIT 
OF MARGARET OF AUSTRIA 

c. 1490. Oil on wood panel, 12%" x 9 Vs" (32.7 X 23 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Robert Lehman Collection 


FLAMBOYANT ARCHITECTURE The great age of cathedral 
building that had begun in the second half of the twelfth century 
was essentially over by the end of the fourteenth century, but 
growing urban populations needed houses, city halls, guildhalls, 
and more parish churches. It was in buildings such as these that 
late Gothic architecture took form in a style we call “Flamboyant” 
because of its repeated, twisted, flamelike tracery patterns. Late 
Gothic masons covered their buildings with increasingly elabo¬ 
rate, complex, and at times playful architectural decoration. Like 
painters, sculptors also turned to describing the specific nature 
of the world around them, and they covered capitals and mold¬ 
ings with ivy, hawthorn leaves, and other vegetation, not just the 
conventional acanthus motifs inherited from the Classical world. 

The CHURCH OF SAINT-MACLOU in Rouen, which was 
begun after a fund-raising campaign in 1432 and dedicated in 
1521, is an outstanding and well-preserved example of Flamboy¬ 
ant Gothic (fig. 19-23) probably designed by the Paris architect 
Pierre Robin. A projecting porch bends to enfold the facade of the 
church in a screen of tracery. Sunlight on the flame-shape open¬ 
ings casts ever-changing shadows across the intentionally complex 
surface. Crockets —small, knobby leaflike ornaments that line the 
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19-23 • Pierre Robin (?) CHURCH OF SAINT-MACLOU, 
ROUEN 

Normandy, France. West fagade, 1432-1521; fagade c. 1500-1514. 


steep gables and slender buttresses—break every defining line. In 
the Flamboyant style, decoration sometimes disguises structural 
elements with an overlay of tracery and ornament in geometric 
and natural shapes, all to dizzying effect. 

The house of Jacques Coeur, a fabulously wealthy merchant 
in Bourges, reflects the popularity of the Flamboyant style for sec¬ 
ular architecture (fig. 19-24). Built at great expense between 1443 
and 1451, it survives almost intact, although it has been stripped 
of its rich furnishings. The rambling, palatial house is built around 
an irregular open courtyard, with spiral stairs in octagonal towers 
giving access to the upper-floor rooms. Tympana over doors indi¬ 
cate the function of the rooms within; for example, over the door 
to the kitchen a cook stirs the contents of a large bowl. Among 
the carved decorations are puns on the patron’s surname, Coeur 
(meaning “heart” in French). The house was also Jacques Coeur’s 
place of business, so it had large storerooms for goods and a strong¬ 
room for treasure. 


Present-day Germany and Switzerland were situated within the 
Holy Roman Empire, a loose confederation of primarily German¬ 
speaking states. Artisan guilds grew powerful and trade flourished 
under the auspices of the Hanseatic League, an association of cities 
and trading outposts, stimulating a strengthening of the merchant 



19-24 • PLAN (A) AND INTERIOR COURTYARD (B) OF 
JACQUES COEUR HOUSE 

Bourges, France. 1443-1451. 
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19-25 • Konrad Witz MIRACULOUS DRAFT OF FISHES 

From an altarpiece for the Cathedral of St. Peter, Geneva, Switzerland. 1444. Oil on wood panel, 
4'3" X 5'1" (1.29 x 1.55 m). Musee d’Art et d’Histoire, Geneva. 


class. The Fugger family, for example, began their spectacular rise 
from simple textile workers and linen merchants to bankers for the 
Habsburgs and the popes. 

KONRAD WITZ Germanic fifteenth-century artists worked in 
two very different styles. Some, clustered around Cologne, contin¬ 
ued the International Gothic style with increased prettiness, soft¬ 
ness, and sweetness of expression. Other artists began an intense 
investigation and detailed description of the physical world. The 
major exponent of the latter style was Konrad Witz (active 1434- 
1446). A native of Swabia in southern Germany, Witz moved to 
Basel (in present-day Switzerland), where he found a rich source 
of patronage in the Church. 

Witz’s last large commission before his early death in 1446 was 
an altarpiece dedicated to St. Peter for the cathedral of Geneva, 
signed and dated to 1444. In one of its scenes—the MIRACU¬ 
LOUS DRAFT OF FISHES (fig. 19-25) —-Jesus appears posthu¬ 
mously to his disciples as they fish on the Sea of Galilee and Peter 


leaps from the boat to greet him. But Witz sets the scene on the 
Lake of Geneva, with the distinctive dark mountain (the Mole) 
rising on the north shore and the snow-covered Alps shining in the 
distance. Witz records every nuance of light and water—the rip¬ 
pling surface, the reflections of boats, figures, and buildings, even 
the lake bottom. Peter’s body and legs, visible through the water, 
are distorted by the refraction. It is one of the earliest times in 
European art that an artist captures both the appearance and the 
spirit of nature. 

MICHAEL PACHER In Germanic lands, patrons preferred altar- 
pieces that featured polychromed wood carvings rather than the 
large ensembles of panel paintings that we saw in Flanders (for 
example, “The Ghent Altarpiece,” page 578). One of the greatest 
artists working in this tradition was painter and sculptor Michael 
Pacher (1435—1498), based in Bruneck, now in the Italian Alps. 
In 1471, Benedict Eck, abbot of Mondsee, commissioned from 
Pacher for the pilgrimage church of St. Wolfgang a grand high 
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19-26 • Michael Pacher 
ST. WOLFGANG 
ALTARPIECE 

Church of St. Wolfgang, 
Austria. 1471-1481. Carved, 
painted, and gilt wood; wings 
are oil on wood panel. 


altarpiece that is still installed in its original church setting (fig. 
19-26). The surviving contract specifies materials and subject 
matter and even documents the cost—1,200 Hungarian florins— 
but sets no time limit for its completion. Pacher and his shop 
worked on it for ten years. 

When it is open (as in fig. 19-26), a dizzyingly complicated 
sculptural ensemble aligns up the middle, flanked by four large 
panel paintings portraying scenes from the life of the Virgin on the 
opened shutters. Both the design and execution were supervised 


by Pacher, but many other artists collaborated with him on the 
actual carving and painting. In the main scene, the wood carvings 
create a vision in Paradise where Christ crowns his mother as the 
queen of heaven, flanked by imposing images of local saints. The 
use of soft wood facilitated deep undercutting and amazing detail 
in the rendering of these figures, and the elaborate polychromy 
and gold leaf sheathed them in a shimmering finish that glitters 
in the changing patterns of natural light or the flickering glow of 
candles. It must have been an otherworldly sight. 
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